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ALAIN LEROY LOCKE 


Alain LeRoy Locke died in New York City June 9, 1954. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., September 13, 1886 and his 
parents were Pliny I. and Mary (Hawkins) Locke. He attend- 
ed the public schools and prepared for college at Centra] High 
School and the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy. Entering 
Harvard, he graduated in the class of 1907 with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, and he was the first and only colored American Rhodes 
Scholar. This scholarship he won from Pennsylvania to Oxford 
University where he studied three years and received the B. Lit. 
degree in 1910 before studying at the University of Berlin 1910- 
1911. Later he returned to Harvard 1915-1916 and received 
the doctorate there in 1918 with a dissertation on The Theory of 
Values which was never published. 

Coming to Howard University, Washington, D. C. in 1912, 
Locke remained there until he retired after forty years of 
service. On leaves of absence he was Inter-American Ex- 
change Professor to Haiti 1943; visiting professor at Wisconsin 
1945-1946; the New School of Socia] Research 1947; and New 
York City College 1948. During his long tenure at Howard, 
he was identified with the modern development of that institu- 
tion and participated in the progressive changes there during 
his time. While his courses in philosophy usually had small 
enrollments, the introduction of orientation offerings afforded 
some contact and opportunity for acquaintance with nearly all 
entering Freshmen. Moreover, after the elimination of the 
College of Education at Howard, Locke helped in the develop- 
ment of the present Liberal Arts College and its community of 
scholars. He worked many years to establish a chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa at Howard and lived to participate in the initial 
exercises there in April of 1953. 

Locke’s training abroad in philosophy and belles-lettres was 
unequaled by that of any colored scholar in his time and he, 
likewise, spent longer continuous periods in formal study abroad 
than any colored person of record. He was not, however, train- 
ed in history and never manifested any interest in the Negro 
History Movement. Yet, it may be said that practically all of 
Locke’s writings and lectures were in the bounds (some perhaps 
peripheral )of cultural, intellectual, and social Negro history. 
There is doubt that he made any original contribution to 
philosophical knowledge after his doctoral dissertation. His 
chosen vineyards, nevertheless, were carefully cultivated and 
he ranged widely in sharing his knowledge. Howard Univer- 
sity was his headquarters, but few scholars lectured as extensive- 
ly as Locke did and his themes always dealt with some aspects 
of philosophy, art, aesthetics, and their applications in human 
and cultural relations with particular reference to Negroes. It 
was his custom to go abroad nearly every year until his health, 
which was never robust, precluded these sojourns in Europe 
where he kept in touch with his cultural and philosophical 
interests. These were varied rather than concentrated in 
specific areas as may be observed from his published works 
and a final volume which he presumably finished and this should 
appear in time. 

Dr. Locke published: Race Contacts and Interracial Rela- 
tions, 1916; The New Negro, 1925; The Negro in America, 1933: 
Frederick Douglass, A Biography of Anti-Slaverv, 1935; The 
Negro and His Music, 1936; Negro Art—Past and Present, 1937; 
The Negro in Art, 1941; (With Bernard Stern) When People 
Meet: A Study in Race and Cultural Contact, 1941; Editor of 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The National Council of Negro Women, Ine. 


An adequate statement of the pro- 
gram and activities of the National 
Council of Negro Women would in- 
clude an account of its Twenty na- 
tional affiliates and its ninety local 
councils found in cities, towns and 
rural areas across the country. Such 
a statement should also name and 
pay special tribute to the individual 
women who have given so much of 
their resources to build, in 
amazingly short time, an organiza- 
tion of such magnitude. This article, 
however, will address itself primarily 
to the origin, purpose and scope oi 
the organization. 

The National Council of Negro 
Women is an “organization of 
organizations” inclusive of fraternal, 
denominational, professional and 
lay groups. From this diversity of 
membership comes its greatest 
strength. It is a deliberating body 
that seeks to strengthen, project, and 
coordinate the activities of the 
affiliates. Its program emphasis is 
broad and gives latitude for work- 
ing with the local communities. 

In the wisdom and vision of Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, 1935 was 
the time for Negro women to come 
together and pool their resources to 
meet the increasing demands of the 
day. Hence she called a meeting of 
heads and representatives of national 
organizations, in New York City, to 
present as she worded it, “my dream 
of Negro women united to meet the 
unfolding of larger things.” The 
response to her call was heartening 
and the idea was applauded. The 
women present were: Mrs. Lillian 
Alexander, Mrs. Bernia L. Austin, 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Mrs. 
Eva D. Bowles, Dr. Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown, Mrs. Clara Burrell 
Bruce, Miss Bell Davis, Mrs. Addie 
W. Dickerson, Mrs. Junior Hawkins, 


Mrs. Edna Holland, Mrs. Mabel 
Hopkins, Mrs. Addie W. Hunton, 


By Ruta Caston Mue ter, Historian 
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Bon Voyage: Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, right foreground, and Mrs. Marjorie 
S. Joyner, President of the National Association of Beauty School Owners and 
Teachers, on deck of United States Liner America with over 300 members of 
the organization who attended school in and toured Europe in the Spring, 1954. 





Miss Olyve L. Jeter, Mrs. Daisy 
Lampkin, Mrs. Irene E. Maxwell, 
Mrs. Florence K. Norman, Mrs. Sari 
Price Patton, Mrs. Mattie F. Powell, 
Mrs. Mamie L. Pratt, Mrs. Charlotte 
Riley, Mrs. Carite V. Roane, Mrs. 
Ruth Roberts, Mrs. Julia Coleman 
Robinson, Mrs. Cecelia Cabiness 


Saunders, Mrs. Mabel K. Staupers, 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Mrs. 
Caroline Thomas, Mrs. Florence 
Reddick Tyler, Mrs. Violet L. Wat- 
son and Mrs. C. A. Wynn. 

A was 
formed to be known as the NATIONAL 
Counci, or Necro Women. 


permanent organization 
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It was Dr. Mary Church Terrell 


ho made the motion instructing the 


wi 


secretary to cast a unanimous ballot 


for Mrs. Bethune to be the first 
president. Mrs. Bethune, in the 
sixteen memorable years of her 


presidency provided the undergird- 
ing which has enabled the Council 
to grow and become the articulate 
force it was destined to be. It was 
her courage, her fortitude, her un- 
swerving determination and _ her 
vision which enabled the Council in 
its formative and later years to 
project a sustained program on na- 
tional and _ international levels. 
Through her personal achievements 
and contacts she opened doors for 
Negro women. She made it possible 


skills 


contribute their 


for them to 


and abilities on the highest possible 
She 


prepared them through the work of 


level in many fields of service. 


the Council for countless leadership 
opportunities which were to come to 
them through the national organiza- 
tion. She has been and remains a 
source of unparalled inspiration to 


the 


worked with her in the development 


hundreds of women who have 
of the Council. 
The president’s first assignment 


was to appoint a committee te 
establish the purposes of the organi- 
zation, and later the organization ac- 
cepted as its purposes the following: 


l. To 


among women’s national organiza- 


promote unity of action 
tions and among all women in mat- 


ters affecting the educational, cul- 





Philadelphia Council makes presentation to Restoration of Independence Hall Area. 
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tural, economic, social and political 
life of America; 

2. To build a common fellowship 
of women devoted to the task of 
developing friendly relations among 
the peoples of the world; 

3. To collect, interpret, disseminate 
and preserve information about and 
affecting women; 

4. To encourage competent, intel- 
ligent participation by women in the 
spiritual, political, economic, social, 
civic and cultural life of Americs 
and to assist them in the develop- 
ment of these interests; 


5. To for 


elimination of any and all forms of 


work the complete 
discrimination and segregation based 
upon race, religion, color, national 


origin or sex. 
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Most of the purpose, direction and 
substance of the organization have 
come from the national conventions 
held annually in the Nation’s Capital, 
where the organization maintains its 
National Headquarters. Here ccn- 
sideration is given to the areas of 
programs, i.e., Labor and Industry, 
Social Welfare, Education, Religious 
Education and Fellowship, Inter- 
national Relations, Human Relations, 
Public Relations, Youth Conserva- 
tion, Citizenship Education, and 
Archives and Museum. The work 
sessions have had as leaders and 
consultants the nation’s leading au- 
thorities. Guest speakers have in- 
cluded the President of the United 
States, Secretaries of Departments, 
Ambassadors, and heads of govern- 
Some other activi- 
ties of the conventions are White 
House Teas, Embassy Tours 
Teas. Another significant opportun- 
ity afforded the National Council of 
Negro Women was to participate in 
White House Conferences on Youth 
Conservation. 


mental agencies. 


and 


From the very beginning, the 
National Council of Negro Womes 
gave very special interest to inter- 
national understanding and cowpera- 
One of the first projects was a 
group tour and seminar in Cuba, 
led by Mrs. Sue Bailey Thurman, 
whose mother later gave $1,000 for 
the development of the Archives and 
Museum. 


tion. 


Along with twenty-six other na- 
tional womgn’s organizations, the 
National Council of Negro Women 
was invited by the Town Hall o 
participate in a goodwill trip around 
the world in 1949. Mrs. Edith S. 
Sampson, who later became Alternate 
Delegate to the United Nations, was 
the representative. Representative: 
from the National Council of Negre 
Women attended the organizational 
meeting of the United Nations in 
San Francisco in 1945. The Council 
has maintained an observer at its 
sessions in New York. Mrs. Eunice 
H. Carter served in that capacity for 
a number of years; Mrs. Hortense 
Tate is the present observer. In 
1951, Dr. Dorothy Ferebee and Mrs. 
Jane Spaulding—delegates from the 











of the World. In 1954, Dr. Arenia 
Mallory was the delegate. The Con- 
ferences were held in Athens, Greece, 
and Helsinki, Finland, respectively. 

The National Council of Negre 
Women has participated in confer- 
ences of women held in Jamaica, 
B. W. I. and in Haiti. 
who have participated in these con 
ferences are Mrs. Estelle M. Osborne, 
Mrs. Mattie Coasey, Miss Dorothy 
Height and Mrs. Vivian Carter 
Mason. 

In recognition of the work done 
with the Exchange Program, the 
State Department sent Dr. Derothy 
Ferebee, the then National President, 
to tour Germany with representatives 
of other women’s organizations. 
The Council early this year contri- 
buted $700 to the Korean Relief 
Fund. Very recently the Council 
was the recipient of an award from 
the Crusade for Freedom. 

The National Council of Negro 
Women has conferred scrolls of 
honor on Madame Vijaya Lakshm: 
Pandit of India; Mrs. Ellen Mills 
International Council of the Women 
organization—represented the Coun- 


Among those 


cil at the Triennial Convention of the 


Senora 


Liberia; 


Minerva Bernardino of the Domini- 


Scarbrough of 


can Republic and Mrs. Jane Vialle 
Honorary life member- 
ships have been presented Lady 
Rama Rau of India and Begum Ali 
of Pakistan. Since 1942, the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women has 


of Africa. 


sought to recognize individuals who 
have made significant contributions 
to the welfare of local and national 
This has been 


marked by a special ceremony—a 


community life. 


dinner or a reception. 

On two occasions, a Brotherhood 
Tea has been held at leading hotels 
at which the National Council of 
Negro Women presented the wives 
of the Vice Presidents of the United 
States—Mrs. Alben W. Barkley 
(1951) and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon 
(1954). Both programs were at- 
tended by cabinet wives and other 
officials, giving opportunity for the 
Council constituents to meet and 
know these personalities. 

The national affiliates of the 
National Council of Negro Women 
are: Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority; 
Chi Eta Phi Sorority; Delta Sigma 
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Grand 


Court, 


Theta Sorority; Daughter 
Elks; Ancient 
Arabic Order, Daughters of Sphinx; 
lota Phi Lambda Sorority; Lambda 
Mu 


Achievement Clubs; 


Imperial 


Kappa Sorority; National 
National Asso- 
ciation of Beauty School Owners 
and Teachers; National Jeanes As- 
soication; National Sorority of Phi 
Delta Kappa; Nationa] Association 
of Fashion and Accessory Design- 
ers; Sigma Gamma Rho Sorvrity: 
De- 
fense; Women’s Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Medical Association; C. M. E 


Church Women’s Connectional Mis- 


Women’s Army for National 


sionary Council; Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the A. M. E. Church; 
Women’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church and Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. 


The quality and nature of the local 


council program are determined by 
the community needs and resources. 
Many of the Councils are registered 
the local 
In several 


and work closely with 
Chambers of Commerce. 
cities, Council representatives attend 
council 


meetings regularly. 


Recently a local Council spearheaded 


city 


a movement for the establishment of 
a Mayor’s Committee on Human Re- 
lations (which, in fact, was appoint- 
ed). As a result of a conference of 


the 


and community leaders on imple- 


Presidents of national affiliates 


menting the Supreme Court devision 
outlawing segregation in the public 
called by the National 
President, manly of the local Coun- 


schools, 


cils are working with school officials 
and other community organizations 
on a constructive program for inte- 


gration. Most local Councils work 
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vigorously and continuously on 
housing, realizing that discrimina- 
tion in housing remains the core of 
many pressing social problems. Must 
“Get Out The 
While the mem- 


bers are forbidden to campaign or 


Councils conduct 
Vote” campaigns. 


support either political party in the 
name of the Council, the members 
are encouraged to be active and to 
participate in nonpartisan registra- 
tion drives and other activities of 
this type. The organization usually 
sponsors forums giving all candi- 
dates an opportunity to be heard. 
The service agencies in the local 
cities turn to the local Councils as 
sources for information and con- 
sultative personnel. 

In some areas where there were 
no facilities for a child care pro- 


gram, the Council has initiated and 








Sixth Annual Guidance Clinic sponsored by Phi Sigma; Alpha Phi and Beta Chapters of Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority. 


Pictured are Langley Junior High School girls, some of the one hundred and five girls in attendance. 
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demonstrated the need for such a 
thus 


school services. 


service, qualifying nursery 
Subsequently these 
projects have qualified for member- 
ship in the local Community Chests. 

Qualified persons have been 


the Civil 


Service Commission, resulting in ap- 


recommended to local 


pointments of Negro women in 
positions before not occupied, among 
them policewomen. 

In its span of nineteen years, it 
has had three national presidents: 
Its founder, President Emeritus, 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune (1935- 
1949); Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee 
1949-1953) ; and Mrs. Vivian Carter 
Mason (since 1953). 

One of the chief issues before the 
organization at this time is the mat- 
ter of name. There are members 
who feel that against a background 
of changing patterns of segregation, 
the organization should have a name 
that does not set it apart as a racial 
group. In addition, this segment of 
the membership feels that today 
problems affect all of society and, 
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therefore, any group working on 
these problems should be inclusive. 
Those the 
name of the organization argue that 


who oppose changing 


there are problems peculiar to Negro 
women and therefore should be work- 
ed on by Negro women, and the 
organization should be so desig- 
nated. 

In an attempt at evaluation, the 
National Council’s greatest contribu- 
tion has been one of the intangibles 
of the group process—that elusive 
thing—leadership, including im- 
proved techniques in human rela- 
tions. An opportunity has been af- 
forded for individual expression and 
discipline. Through the organiza- 
tion, Negro women have been pro- 
jected into the stream of national 
(governmental, 


activities quasi- 


governmental, 
have become 


and private); they 
more intelligent of 


their citizenship responsibility and 
rights; they have set their sights be- 
yond their shores and today they 
seek an understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of world affairs. The problems 
of today’s distraught world present a 
greater need than ever for a Council 


program. From the learning experi- 
ences of these short years together, 
it is hoped that the members of the 
National Council of Negro Women 
will meet the challenges of today and 
the future with courage and con- 
fidence. 
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In choosing a college, a student, his 
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Alain LeRoy Locke 


(Continued from Page 26) 
Plays on Negro Life, 1927; and 
Bronze Booklet Series — Associate: 
in Negro Folk Education, 1927. He 


served as contributing editor t 


“The Board of 
the American Scholar.” and was a 
These do 


not include all of Locke’s literary 


“Survey Graphic,” 
contributor to “Phylon.” 


contributions which widely 


distributed and dealt with subjects 
on Negro life and culture. 

Locke has generally been credited 
with originating the “so-called New 
Negro of the 1920's,” and he en- 
couraged the “Negro Renaissance ~ 
There is uncertainty that the forme: 
ever existed because the Negro is 
fundamentally American and in op- 
pression, persecution, and suffering 
the most American of ail! The 
Negro Renaissance was a complex 
of many facets cultural, ethnic, 


were 


and literary. Locke’s knowledge of 


many of these was comprehensive 
and he labored arduously in the 
interpretation of their finer aspects. 
There has been considerable exploit 
ation of the renaissance to the credit 
and discredit of American Negroes 
The “white racists and segregation- 
ists” seized the Negro Renaissance 
to emphasize false vaunted innate 
differences between Negroes and 
other Americans with stress chiefly 
on the “sensational and sordid.” 
Publishers found in the glorified 
shortcomings of Negroes an avic 
market with some best-sellers and 
several Negroes of ability respond- 
ed for the rewards of publicity 
and dubious profit. Even Negro 
dialect was extensively employed 
(almost anything which had 
portraying the 
species of 


potentialities of 
Negro as a_ different 
humanity) and the authors knew (or 
should have known) that Negro- 





Charles Bush Standing At Extreme Right 


Cast IN RADIO PERFORMANCE 


Standing, left to right: 
Maurice Eldridge, Oliver Cromwell, 


Carol Johnson, Lorena Smith, Lawon Thompson, 


Phyllis Harrod, Michael and 


Evans 


Charles Bush; Seated: Albert N. D. Brooks, Mrs. Charotte K. Brooks and 


Dr. Tomlinson Todd. 
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dialect is anathema to correct English 
usage! On the other hand, there 
was opportunity for righteous pro 
test and many writers found outlets 
for their ability and competence in 
writing. The result was probably 
positive for Negro literary progres: 
although Negro-dialect threatens now 
to kill the movie, “Carmen Jones.’ 
The use of Negro-dialect is passing 
into its proper locus of folklore to 
which it should be restricted in 
scholarly fashion like the folklore of 
other peopie. In so far as the 
Negro Renaissance employed dialect 
as a popular medium of expression 
it was a cultural disservice. 

Dr. Locke’s contribution was in 
the dissemination of culture, good- 
will, and the improvement of human 
relations. In these and many other 
roles he was a statesman-philosopher 
who devoted his knowledge in the 
common cause of sharing what he 
had learned with over a generation of 
his students the thousands of 
other people to whom he lectured 
He was a rarely cultured gentlemar 
whose refinement was contagious 
To meet and know him was a pleas 
ure because he was the personifica- 
spite of his 
training. Students 
scholars. and ordinary people found 
him easy to approach and generously 
sympathetic in all endeovors to help 
propagate culture understand 
ing. Nothing made him happier 
than to pass the light of his learning 
at Harvard, Oxford. and Berlin to 
others as great teachers have alway: 
done. Dr. Locke wore the mantle of 
his unique knowledge with dignity 
humility, and grace, like the sages 
of all time, and he will be remember 
ed as a disseminator of culture, re- 
finement, and graciousness among 
those who most needed it. 


W. M. Brewer 


and 


tion of modesty in 
academic 


and 


Negro History Pilgrims 
(Continued from Back Pag:) 


which in the light of a few thousand 
years of history, and in the presence 
of the great forces of nature are but 
forms on shifting sands, which the 
tides of compensation will erase. 
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George Washington Carver National Monument: 


The Archeological Search for George Washington Carver’s Birthplace 


By Pau. L. Beausien anp Merry J, Mattes 


Patriotism is nurtured by the vital 
growth of noble traditions. One of 
the more recent but rapidly growing 


among American traditions, en- 


graved in the heart of every school 
child, is the remarkable an inspiring 
child born into slavery who rose 
to world-wide fame as a man of 


science. No more dramatic example 
of the American Democratic Faith 
can be found than this, wherein a 
chiid with a heritage of racial re- 
pression and destitution should find 
it possible in our society to reach 
the pinnacle of fame. The phe- 
nomenon of George Washington 
Carver has perhaps done more than 
any other single cause to improve 
inter-racial relations during the past 
half century. 

Inevitably, the birthplace of this 
remarkable man was destined to be- 
come an object of great popular 
interest. Unfortunately, the humble 
log cabin in which he was born has 
not only disappeared, but consider- 
able mystery has prevailed as to its 
precise location. It has devolved 
upon the National Park Service, an 
agency of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to identify the 
birthplace site. 

Carver himself well knew, and his 
biographers have amply demon- 
strated, that he was born in a log 
cabin on the farm of Moses Carver, 
an English emigrant who settled in 
1838 in Newton County, in the 
southwest corner of Missouri, on 
iand approximately two and one half 
miles west and south of the present 
village of Diamond, Missouri, .on 
U. S. Highway No. 71. It is known 
that Moses Carver purchased a slave 
girl named Mary about the year 1855 
and that she gave birth to a son Jim, 
apparently born in 1859. It is also 
known that she gave birth to a son 
George, probably in the mid-summer 


DEDICATION OF THE CARVER NATIONAL MONUMENT 


A view of part of the gathering of 2,000 people who attended the cere- 


monies July 14, 1953. 





of 1860. The identity of the father 
is not known, but according to local 
tradition he was a Negro slave from 
a neighboring plantation, who was 
accidentally kilied while the children 
were still quite young. Also, accord- 
ing to local tradition, it was some- 
time during the Civil War that 
guerrilla raiders kidnapped Mary 
and baby George, taking them into 
Arkansas. A friend of Moses Carver 
named Bentley undertook to recover 
them but succeeded only in recover- 
ing the child. 

George was then, in effect, though 
not legally, adopted by Moses Carver 
and his wife Sue and was reared on 
the Carver farm. At the age of 14 
or so, George went to Neosho, Mis- 
souri, where he fell in with kindly 
Negro residents who took him under 
their wing and made it possible for 
him to get the beginnings of a formal 
education, The rest of the Carver 


story, including schooling and home- 
steading in Kansas, higher education 
in Iowa, and the call to Tuskegee, 
are too well known to warrant de- 
tailed repetition here. We are con- 
cerned here primarily with one 
aspect of the period of birth and 
early childhood. 

After Carver’s death the idea of 
preserving his birthplace as a nation- 
al memorial undoubtedly occurred 
to many. However, foremost among 
those who promoted the idea until it 
generated sufficient steam to reach 
the attention of the Congress was 
Richard Pilant, a native of nearby 
Granby, Missouri. Carver died on 
January 5, 1943. The sturdiness of 
the Carver tradition was dramatically 
demonstrated by the fact that on 
July 14 of that same year Congress 
passed a bill authorizing the creation 
of the George Washington Carver 
National Monument, 
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The monument could not be estab- 
lished, however, until lands then 
privately owned were acquired by 
the Federal Government. The war 
intervened. After some litigation 
with private owners, it was not until 
June 12, 1952, that the lands were 
so purchased. This date is the 
official date of the establishment of 
the national monument. 

Through the lack of specific ap- 
propriations fcr administrative pur- 
poses, it was not possible for the 
National Park Service w put a resi- 
dent Superintendent on the area until 
September 1952. During _ the 
interim period and for some months 
preceding, the area was given volun- 
tary protection and care by ‘the 
George Washington Carver National 
Monument Foundation, under the 
presidency of Mr. S. J. Phillips. 

The national monument as re- 
ceived from private owners consists 
of 200 acres of gently rolling farm 
land and woodland bisected by a 
stream known as the Carver Branch. 
On the south bank of this stream 
and central to the area is a group of 
stone houses, ‘barns, fences, and 
other structures, dominated by a 
large-two-story residence, which were 
constructed about 1916 by owners 
who obtained the property by pur- 
chase shortly after the death of 
Moses Carver in 1910. Although 
these stone structures tend to domi- 
nate the scene, they are not of 
historical interest. Only one build- 
ing on the area is of interest, this 
being the frame house identified as 
the “second Moses Carver dwelling,” 
built around 1889, now relocated 
about 250 yards away from its 
original site. Aside from the exten- 
sive walnut groves and other natural 
features of the area, which give it a 
pastoral charm, the only other visi- 
ble features of historic interest are 
the original spring, the Moses Carver 
family cemetery, and a large walnut 
tree which is associated with a lurid 
tradtion to the effect that here Moses 
Carver was hung by the thumbs in 
an effort to extort from him the 
whereabouts of his gold. 

Whereas the resident Superintend- 
emt is in immediate charge of the 
area, general administrative respon- 
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NATIONAL LEADERS PARTICIPATE AT DEDICATION 


Dedicatory speech by Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, was 


the highlight of the occasion. 





sibility rests upon the Regional Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, 
Region Two Office, in Omaha, 
Nebraska. There was a multitude 
of pressing problems confronting 
these officials and a rather severe 
scarcity of funds with which to solve 
them. Unsightly and _ decrepit 
structures and other intrusive fea- 
tures had to be cleared away and 
landscaped, the residences had to be 
put in suitable condition for occupan- 
Cy, over-mature trees had to be 
cared for, fences repaired, roadways 
improved, etc. Despite these ma- 
terial concerns, however, thought 
was given at the outset to the urgent 
need for the inauguration of an 
energetic research program to gather 
all possible data relative to George 
Washington Carver, particularly cir- 
cumstances relating to his birth and 
early boyhood. If the national 
monument were to serve its purpose, 
complete and accurate data not 
hitherto readily available should be 
obtained. 

The Regional Historian at the 
Region Two Office, later assisted by 
associated Historians and by the 
area Historian, undertook a program 
of extensive interviews with people 


in the general vicinity of the Carver 
farm—Diamond, Neosho, Carthage, 
and Joplin, Missouri, and other near- 
by communities. Certain clues led 
to some profitable correspondence. 
It was gratifying to find that there 
was a considerable number of elder- 
ly people still living who had first- 
hand recollections of George Wasb- 
ington Carver as a boy or who were 
long time friends and acquaintances 
of Moses Carver after George had 
left the premises. A _ recapitulation 
of the statements by these people 
and others will go far toward correct- 
ing certain errors in the Carver 
tradition which appear in the stand- 
ard biographies. This research pro- 
gram continues at the present time 
and it is hoped that the results may 
soon be available for publication. 


No authentic contemporary illus- 
trations of any kind showing the 
cabin have been discovered, and it 
is extremely unlikely that any such 


illustrations exist. Neither are there 
any contemporary descriptions nor 
could such be expected since the 
Carver farm was an obscure back- 
woods affair which would scarcely 
divert the attention of a traveler. 
However, a crude pencil sketch of the 
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cabin was prepared by Carver him- 
self for his biographer, Rackham 
Holt. 

In 1942 Tom Williams, nephew of 
Moses Carver, offered the following 
description of the cabin to Miss Inez 
Armstrong, who reported as follows 
to Mr. Pilant in a letter dated June 
13, 1942: 

“He says the log cabin in which 
Carver was born faced the east with 
a single window in the west and a 
chimney on the north. It was built 
of hewn oak logs perhaps six inches 
through, notched at the ends and 
fitted together, the cracks then being 
filied with clay or chinking. The 
door was a plank door with wooden 
hinges. Mr. W. described the mak- 
ing of the hinges but he may as well 
have been speaking Greek to me. 
I’m sure you will know what they 
are, though. The roof was of clap- 
boards. The chimney was built of 
rock up to the mantelpiece and of 


oa, 


sticks and clay from there. The 
sticks were about two and one half 
inches in diameter. . . . 

“There is some disagreement as to 
the dimensions of the cabin. Mr. 
Williams says it was about 14 x 14 
x 8 while Mr. Winters says 16’ x 14 
x 8”.” 

Williams does not refer to a 
second cabin but several more recent 
informants, notably Mr. Elza Winter, 
insist that there were two log cabins 
in 1860, the probable year of 
Carver’s birth—the slave cabin and 
the Moses Carver cabin or the “first 
Moses Carver dwelling.” (It is 
possible that the slave cabin was 
actually the first Moses Carver dwell- 
ing, before the advent of the slave 
girl Mary, but this is mere hypothe- 
The Moses Carver cabin was 
slightly larger and in close proximity 
to the slave cabin. 

The precise location of the cabin 
proved to be a puzzle, yet the success 


sis. ) 
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of a program to memorialize Car- 
ver’s birthplace actually hinged on 
this point. The owner-oCcupant in 
1943 was of the impression that the 
cabin stood on the right bank of the 
Carver Branch, opposite the present 
spring house. However, close ques- 
tioning of several informants in the 
vicinity of Diamond, Missouri, re- 
sulted in a preponderance of views 
to the effect that the one or two 
cabins in question were located 
about 25 yards to the west of the 
present large stone structure, temp- 
orarily used by the National Park 
Service as the Superintendent’s resi- 
dence and office. When actually 
pinned down, informant Jim Robin- 
son walked to a spot adjoining the 
stone fence delineating the Superin- 
tendent’s backyard, just northwest 
of the “hanging tree.” Subsequent 
archeological excavations confirmed 
the judgment of this informant. 


SPRING HOUSE, LEFT CENTER, NEAR LOCATION OF CARVER’S CABIN 
The buildings have changed, but the spring, the brook and the rolling fields are the same as in Carvr’s childhood. 
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In early April 1953, Regional 
Historian Merrill J. Mattes and 
Archeologist Paul J. Beaubien visit- 
ed the area to confer with Superin- 
tendent Arthur Jacobson and His- 
torian Robert Fuller, to make a care- 
ful study of the details of the suspect- 
ed ground, to recheck data given by 
various informants, and to make 
certain practical arrangements for 


the project. Much of the suspected 
area was occupied by a stone wall. of 
1916 vintage and a large flower gar- 
den. It is fortunate that there were 
not more serious intrusions. 

Archeological investigations, un- 
dertaken April 24 to May 15, 1953, 
consisted of the excavation of a 
series of exploratory trenches in 
several suspected areas, principally 
the north end of the backyard of the 
Superintendent’s residence. The 
trenches, three feet in width, were 
seldom more than sixteen inches in 
depth although all were carried down 
into undisturbed subsoil. Most of 
the earth removed was shoveled di- 
rectly onto nested screens of vary- 
ing sized mesh while a sharp watch 
was kept for any evidence of earlier 
buildings in the soil being disturbed. 
When soil layers of unusual interest 
were encountered, the earth was 
moved by trowels and whisk broom. 

Occupational debris such as frag- 
ments of glazed bricks of a type 
known to be old, pieces of crockery 
and plain white porcelain dishes, 
“square” nails, and miscellaneous 
pieces of glass (lamp chimneys, bot- 
tles, tumblers) were to be found here 
and there in the present backyard oi 
the “big house” but the only con- 
centration of this material was cen- 
tered near the west wall of the yard. 
With the artifactual concentration 
were found two areas of burned 
ea:th, about six inches below the 
present surface and three square feet 
in extent. These features were 26 
and 47 feet northwest of the walnut 
tree where Moses Carver was re- 
putedly hung by his thumbs. 

In addition to the cultural materials 
previously mentioned as being con- 
tentrated near the burned areas, 
some smal] lumps of clay and plaster 
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Sire oF CABIN WHERE CARVER Was BorRN 


Remains sifted from diggings establish the location at this spot. 





were uncovered. It was thought that 
they were the remnants of chinking 
from between logs. Two marbles 
from the west end of the flower gar- 
den were particularly interesting be- 
cause it is known that George Wash- 
ington Carver was intersted in mar- 
bles as a boy. 

Other than the chinking, no struc- 
tural evidence of early log cabins 
was found during the entire project. 
Excavations made across the Carver 
Branch in an area where the cabin 
site was reported in 1943 by the 
owner-ocupant were also unreward- 
ing. Only pieces of chert worked by 
the prehistoric inhabitants were 
found. Tests made just back from 
the brow of the hill southwest of the 
spring were again negative. 

Thus the only evidence uncovered 
which may indicate the early cabin 
sites consisted of a concentration of 
Cultural material of the proper age, 
a few lumps of chinking and two 
small areas of burned earth which 
may have some connection with fire- 
place hearths. This evidence was 
uncovered near the southwest corner 
of the present flower garden, where 
Jim Robinson and other informants 
believed the early hog cabins were 


built. The area in question is only 


a few feet back from the brow of the 
hill immediately above the spring 
and in an area surrounded by trees 
which were growing when the cabins 
were still in place. 

It is hypothesized that about 1838 
a clearing was made in the trees im- 
mediately above the Carver Spring 
on the closest plot of level ground. 
Then a rude, one-room cabin was 
erected within the clearing. At a 
later undermined date a second log 
cabin was built and occupied by the 
Carvers, with the earlier one being 
designated as the “slave cabin.” 
With the passage of time (about 50 
years) the cabins had deteriorated 
considerably and the frame house 
or “second Moses Carver dwelling” 
was ereCted east of the cabins, near- 
er the road.* In 1916 the big stone 
house was constructed to the east of 
the frame house by a wealthier own- 
er. It appears that each dwelling 
was occupied until the succeeding 
one was completed, and each was 
constructed farther east from the 
spring than the previous one. Thus 
the sites of the earlier buildings 
have not been occupied by later 
structures. 

Following the removal, about 


1918, of the “second Moses Carver 


a 
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dwelling” to a point across the 
Carver Branch, the yard back of the 
“big house” was cleaned and devel- 
oped into a lawn and a flower gar- 
den. Repeated gardening practices 
largely destroyed any evidence of 
earlier use. Some of the chert 
nodules or “flint” rocks so commor 
in the area were utilized in the dry- 
masonry edgings along the north 
and south boundaries of the flower 
garden and, possibly, in the rubble 
wall which limits the present back- 
yard. A number of building stones, 
imported to the site, are to be seen 
among the loose “flint” rocks in the 
garden edgings. It is probable that 
the smooth-faced blocks of limestone 
were from foundations or fireplaces 
of earlier nearby buildings. 

In conclusion, no positive struct- 
ural evidence of the slave cabin was 
identified during the excavations. 
However, the concentration of oc- 
cupational debris in the southwest 
portion of the present flower garden 
seems to substantiate the testimony 
of those older residents who place 
the cabin at this site. Test trenching 
in other likely areas produced only 
negative results. 

Considering the archeological evi- 
dence, though _ disappointingly 
meager, Coupled with the testimony 
of those who were contemporaries of 
George and Moses Carver, the Na- 
tional Park Service has officially ac- 
cepted the authenticity of the birth- 
place site, near the northwest corner 
of the backyard of the present 
Superintendent’s residence. 


The confirmed identification of the 


birthplace site was quite timely in 
view of plans on July 14, 1953, for 
the formal dedication of the national 
monument. This affair, handled 
through the close Cooperation of the 
National Park Service, the Joplin 
Chamber of Commerce, 
George Washington Carver National 
Monument Foundation, proved to be 
eminently successful. The weather 
was ideal and a crowd of nearly 
2,000 people appeared to witness the 
ceremonies. A dedicatory speech by 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, was the 
high light of the occasion. There 


were also eloquent speeches of tri- 





and the 








SAMPLES OF REMAINS SIFTED FROM DIGGINGS 
Evidence of fireplace site and articles like the above fix location of cabin. 





bute by Mr. Conrad Wirth, Director 
of the National Park Service; Mr. 
S. J. Phillips, President, Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial; 
Mr. Howard W. Baker, Regional Di- 
rector, Region Two, National Park 
Service; Dr. Thomas M. Campbell 
of Tuskegee, Alabama; Mr. Robert 
D. Hobday, George Washington 
Carver Memorial Institute; and Dr. 
Richard Pilant, Founder, George 
Washington Carver birthplace 
Memorial Associates. 

Part of these ceremonies included 
the unveiling of a Cast-stone bust of 
heroic proportions donated by the 
George Washington Carver Memorial 
Institute and a _ bronze plaque 
donated by the George Washington 
Carver National Monument Founda- 
tion containing the following in- 
scription: 

Within this area by 

Act of Congress of July 14, 1943, 

Is preserved the birthplace of 

George Washington Carver 

who rose from slavery to become 

A Distinguished Scientist and 

A Great Force 
in creating Racial Understanding 
Erected 1953 (seal) 
National Park Service 
U. S. Deparment of the Interior 


The birthplace site, being within 
the fenced yard of the Superintend- 
ent’s residence, has not been marked 
but is referred to by a nearby sign 
which reads as follows: 

Available evidence indicates that 
the log cabin of 1860 in which 
George Washington Carver was born 
was located within the present back- 
yard of the Superintendent’s resi- 
ence. Nearby was another log cabin, 
the first Moses Carver dwelling, 
which was replaced in 1889 by a 
frame dwelling. The latter still sur- 
vives as the “Plantation House” relo- 
cated across the creek in 1916 when 
the present stone building was built. 

According to tradition, it was 
from the marked tree in the fore- 
ground that guerrillas, during the 
Civil War, hanged Moses Carver by 
his thumbs in a vain effort to extort 
information about his gold. At 
this time the kidnapping of the slave 
child, George, and his mother occur- 
red. 

Future plans for the area envision 
appropriate memorial treatment for 
the birthplace site. Plans tentatively 
suggested include construction of the 
replica of a typical slave cabin of the 
period, to be placed in the immediate 
vicinity of the site, or simple digni- 
fied monumentation or an entabla- 
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ture. All of the late period stone 
structures will be eradicated so that 
the original setting of the log cabin 
will be restored to its attractive 
natural setting, typical of the north- 
ern rim of the Ozark Mountain 
region. 

The principal interpretive feature 
of the area will be an exhibit center 
housed in a centrally located ad- 
ministration building wherein high 
lights of George Washington Car- 
ver’s career, with emphasis on the 
early years, will be depicted. From 
this building the visitor can walk a 
few hundred feet to the birthplace 
site. From this point he may then 
make a Circle tour of the area, in- 
cluding a visit to the “second Moses 
Carver dwelling,” relocated across 
the Carver Branch, and the pictures- 
que Moses Carver family cemetery. 
The trail will follow through pastoral 
meadows and woodlands closely 
reminiscent of scenes which must 
have inspired the embryonic boy 
scientist. 

George Washington Carver Na- 
tional Monument is one of 180 units 
in the National Park System. It is 
unique among them as the only na- 
tional monument to a man of scienti- 
fic attainments, and the only national 
monument in the four contiguous 
States of Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and Missouri. 


In years to come, American tourists 
will make pilgrimages to the birth- 
place of George Washington Carver 
as they do now to the birthplace 
shrines of George Washington, his 
namesake, at Wakefield, Virginia, 
and Abraham Lincoln, his emanci- 
pator, at the Memorial near Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky. It was his great 
and good friend, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who said, “All mankind are the 
beneficiaries of his discoveries. The 
things which he achieved in the face 
of early handicaps will for all times 
afford an inspiring example to youth 
everywhere.” 





ADVERTISE IN THE 


NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
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THe TRADITIONAL WALNUT TREE 


It was said that Confderate sympathizers hanged Moses Carver by his thumbs 


from this tree. 





UNESCO Meeting 


The thirteenth meeting of the 
U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO was held Oct. 14 to 16 in 
the Municipal Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The first plenary 
included an address by 
Assistant Secretary of State, Carl 
McCardle, and a report by the Com- 
mission Chairman, Dr. George Shus- 
ter, president of Hunter College in 
New York. 

The agenda of the meetings in- 
cluded UNESCO at work, reports on 
various activities throughout the 
world, and U. S. participation in 
these projects. Among the partici- 
pants were those who have had first- 
hand experience in UNESCO pro- 
grams. The efforts of the U. S. to 
advance the aims and program of 
UNESCO were discussed, as well as 
citizen consultation, reports on 
sponsoring institutions, participating 
the contribution of 
religious groups and the celebration 
of Human Rights Day. 

Recommendations concerning U.S 
participation in the Eighth Session of 
the General Conference of UNESCO, 
meeting this month in Montevideo, 
were considered. 


session 


communities, 


Mrs. Edith Sampson of Chicago, 
former U. S. alternate delegate to the 
U. N., was one of the ten members- 
at-large. William O. Walker of 
Cleveland represented the Negro 
Newspaper Association, and John 
Hope Franklin, the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes. 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, Hunter 


College instructor, had official press 


accreditation from the Department of 


State, and attended as an observer. 


SPIRITUALS 


What does a spiritual mean 
When sung by a Negro today? 
Not what it meant to the slave, 
To whom it showed Freedom’s way. 
Today it is rhythm and words 
And the source given little thought: 
A marvelous, wonderful change 
That says plainly, “What hath God 
wrought.” 
May years that are coming to us, 
To these spirituals add more and 
more, 
Till “separate but equal’s” forgotten, 
And for no one shall be a closed 
door. 


—Ruth W. Brown 
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Peter Jackson Speaks of Boxers 


Peter Jackson was born for the 


ring. At a banquet given in his 
honor by the Harlem Unique Club 
on January 30, 1890, he confessed 
that he “never felt better than when 
he had the gloves on and a good 
man in front of him.” Although he 
never held the title, he was of 
championship calibre. “He was the 
greatest fighter 1 have ever seen,” 
wrote James J. Corbett in The Roar 
of the Crowd. Corbett’s pinion 
was based on the memory of a night 
famous in the annals of the ring— 
May 21, 1891—when at San Fran- 
cisco he and Jackson fought sixty- 
one rounds to a draw. 

Corbett went on eighteen months 
later to wrest the crown from John 
L. Sullivan, who had drawn the color 
line against Jackson. The new 
champion stayed out of the ring 
during 1893, and it was in the mid- 
dle of that year that Jackson unbur- 
dened himself on fighters and fight- 
ing. He “entered the arena of 
literature” in a signed letter to the 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver, 
Colorado, July 3, 1893), which the 
editor captioned, “According to 
Peter,” and which reads as follows: 

“Before has impaired my 
powers I hope to have the pleasure 
of again mecting James J. Corbett in 
the ring. Not that I have a feeling 
of animosity for him. On the con- 
trary, I like him very much and 
yield to no man in admiration for 
his skill and courage as a fighter. 
I am simply desirous of proving who 
is the champion pugilist of the 
world. Without conceit I think that 
should Corbett and myself maintain 
our present positions, the winner of 
such a battle could lay claim to the 
title of the world’s chempion. Cor- 
bett defcated the best fighter that 
ever lived, John L. Sullivan. I had 
the good fortune to whip Jem Smith 
when he was champion of England, 
and Frank P. Slavin, who tried for 
the championship of Australia 


ave 
age 


By BENJAMIN QuUARLES 


against me. 


So it comes about that Corbett, 
being champion of America, and 
your humble servant practically 
holding the championship of Eng- 
land and Australia, the three fight- 
countries of the universe, either of 
us, should one defeat the other, 
would be the champion pugilist of 
the world. 


I have never uttered one word of 
censure of Corbett for not fighting 
me or any of his challengers right 
on the heel of his splendid victory 
over Sullivan. He is entitled to all 
he can get out of that victory. I did 
hope that he would give me a chance 
to fight him within a reasonable 
time, say ten months or a year from 
the date he won the championship. 
I was very sorry when he took on 
Charles Mitchell of England and 
passed me by. I thought 1 was 
entitled to first place with Corbeit, 
because I had defeated England’s 
champion, Jem Smith, and held the 
Australian championship, and had 
besides Corbett’s promise that he 
would fight off the draw we had in 
California, win or lose with 
Sulivan. 


Should Corbett defeat Mitchell, as 
the majority of American sportsmen 
think he will, in all probability he 
will again go on the road with the 
theatrical troup and not fight for 
six, eight, ten months or even a 
year. At least I fear he would. 


The champion’s proposition that 
I put myself in condition and be 
prepared to take Mitchell’s place, in 
case the Englishman fails to come 
on time is foosih. It is not fair. 
The chances that the Briton will 
flunk are slim. Mitchell has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose 
by such a meeting. Should he defeat 
Corbett, untold gold would be show- 
ered upon him. He could reap a 
rich harvest in America, England 
and Australia by giving exhibitions. 

Should he make a draw with him 


PETER JACKSON 
Considered in his day as the most 
scientific boxer. 





he could make a moderate fortune. 
People would flock to to see the 
man who stood off the man who 
whipped John L. Sullivan. Even in 
defeat after a gallant struggle people 
would still patronize the man who 
despite the physical disadvantages 
under which he labored. had the 
courage to face Sullivan’s conqueror. 
So it can be seen that Mitchell can- 
not lose anything in any way by 
meeting Corbett. Why, then, should 
he not battle with him? Besides, 
Mitchell, from what I have been 
told by those competent to speak. is 
really impressed with the belief that 
he can whip the Californian, and is 
only too anxious for the one oppor- 
tunity of life to win fame and 
fortune. 

In view of these facts, I ask in all 
fairness, what earthly chance have I 
of meeting the champion next 
December instead of Mitchell? Yet 
Corbett, or his manager, asks me to 
lay idle for six months and train 
hard for a contest on the chance of 


Mitchell’s “flunking.” 





AQ) 


I have never challenged Corbett 
Indeed, I have 


never challenged any man, but have 


and I never will. 


always stood ready to battle any 
recognized champion who wanted to 
“go.” I will be delighted to meet 
Corbett within any reasonable time 
battle with Mitchell. 
Should I make a match with the 
champion, that battle, win or lose, 
will be the last of my life. 


now coming on me—I am 32, anc 


after his 


Age is 


a man pugilistically ages at 35 or 
thereabouts and I can’t last forever. 

Younger, stronger and more en- 
during men will surely come to the 
front in the next five years, and I 
don’t care to close my career ir. 
defeat. 
Corbett whip me, I am not anxious 


I mean that even should 


for a repetition of the dose. 

I am now gwing to take a brief 
period of rest. After a short stay 
in England I will go to my old home, 
Kingston, Jamaica, the prettiest of 
the West Indian Islands. I will be 
back in the United States in August 
and will await the result of the 
Corbett-Mitchel] battle. If Corbet: 
wins I hope to get on a match with 
him. If the Englishman wins I am 
of the belief that he will retire on a 
grandly earned victory and make 
hay while the sun shines. He, too, is 
pugilistically aging—he is 3l1—and 
he is too smart a lad to keep on in a 
game in which he knows full well 
that youth must be served. 

I want to say, in conclusion, that 
boxing contests, as now governed 
by club rules, are not brutal. A man 
perfectly trained and in the best 
possible health, with a physique as 
rugged as a rock, seldom, if ever, 
nowadays suffers lasting injuries 
from the result of a bruising battle 
in the ring. The case of Donovan, 
who was killed in a glove contest 
near Syracuse, was simply that of a 
lad who did not properly train for 
a hard battle. The poor boy, from 
what I can learn, was not really fit 
to enter a four-round contest. 


In fact there is very little hard 


pounding, very little of the brutal 
side of fighting, in the contests of 
With the development of 
fistic science the cruelty of the sport 


today. 


Now two clever men 
really do not inflict half the punish- 
upon each other thet the 
spectators and the public at large 
believe. The force of many a blow 
which broken hy its 
recipients shifting his head or body 
when he perceives that the blow can- 
not be avoided. In many contests 
either one principal or the other 
succumbs from exhaustion rather 
than the punishment received. It 
is here condition tells. 

Boxing, I think, is a manly sport, 
and should be cultivated by the ris- 
ing generation, not for the purpose 
of breeding a race of fighters, but 
for a strong, brave, healthy race of 
men, no matter what occupation they 
follow in life. Boxing, more than 
any other sport, exercises every 
muscle of the body; back, loins, 
arms, snuoulders, neck, head and legs 
are constantly in motion. The strain 
is evenly distributed, and hence 
boxers can endure for hours at the 
pastime, while in other kinds of 
sport such as running, rowing and 
the like, the principals become 
speedily exhausted. 

It is not for every man to be a 
fighter. A man with any physical 
defect should never enter a ring. 
Head, heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys 


passed away. 


ment 


lands is 
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and liver should be perfectly sound. 
Then comes strength, quickness, 
cleverness and courage. If a man is 
faint-hearted he should never step 
over the ropes. Skill, quickness and 
strength will do no good. He loses 
all of them the moment he loses head 
and heart. Besides it is a self- 


inflicted cruelty. A man of nerve 
suffers nothing in the ring except 
the punishment he endures. The 
man whose heart fails him suffers, so 
a friend of mine in Australia once 
told me, like a poor wretch on the 
way to the gallows.” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


A Hero Is Honored 


By Jessie H. Roy 


Long before anyone else was 
awake, Jimmy was up and dressed. 
He could hardly wait for the other 
members of his family to get up 
Not that he was hungry and wanted 
his breakfast. In fact, he was not 
hungry. That is, not very hungry. 
But Father had promised to enter the 
family car in the motorcade of four 
thousand cars which would ride for 
the first time over the new West 
Virginia Turnpike; and Jimmy did 
not want to be late. 

After what seemed like hours tc 
Jimmy, he finally heard someone 
stirring around upstairs. He knew 
it was Mother because she was al- 
ways the first one up on every morn- 
ing except this one. 

“Mom!”, he called, 
here!” 

“Why, Jimmy,” said Mother what 
got you up so early? Are you all 
right?” 

“Sure,” answered Jimmy. “I just 
didn’t want to be late for the motor- 
cade. You always say I am so 
slow.” 

“Come here and let me see what 
you have on,” called Mother. 

Jimmy looked quickly down at 
himself and began to wonder if he 
had saved any time after all. And 
his doubt increased as he climbed 
the stairs for his mother’s inspection 

Just as he feared, she didn’t like 
what he had on at all. Not only 
that, but he hadn’t washed even his 
face and hands. 

“You just take off every piece 
Young Man,” Mother ordered. 
“Then get into the tub and take a 
bath. Wash behind your ears and 
the back of your neck especially 
well. When you have finished, put 
on the clothes you will find on your 
bed.” 

“Aw, gee, Mom,” muttered Jim- 
my. “Why do I have to take a bath 
and dress up just to go for an 
automobile ride?” 


“I’m down 


“If you want to go with us you’d 
better hurry,” said Mother. 

Very reluctantly, Jimmy did as 
his mother told him. But when he 
was finally ready, he was his usual 
happy, smiling self. 

Breakfast was on the table when 
Jimmy came down stairs again, and 
he lost no time in eating his share. 

At last, the family was on its way 
in the shiny green car, and Jimmy 
looked eagerly at the passing scenery 
as the big car rolled along swiftly 
and smoothly over the gleaming new 
highway. 

About nine miles from Princetor. 
West Virginia, the mortocade halted. 

“Why are we stopping here, 
Dad?” asked Jimmy. 

“See that. bridge?” said Father, 
pointing to a tall, new bridge which 
crossed the Bluestone River, “We 
are stopping to pay tribute to the 
young man for whom that bridge i: 
named.” 

“He was a colored soldier named 
Cornelius Charleton,” replied Father. 
“Sergeant Charlton was the second 
Negro to receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor since the Spanish- 
American War. 

“He won this award after his 
heroic death during the war in 
Korea. And to show its pride in 
him, the state of West Virginia 
named this, the highest bridge on 
the new highway, for Sergeant 
Charlton who was born in West 
Virginia. 

“But West Virginia is not the only 
state which has honored him.” con 
tinued Father. ~An Army ferry- 
boat in New York harbor also bears 
his name. 

“Why in New York?” Jimmy 
wanted to know. 

“Because that is where his family 
lives,” answered Father. “They are 
being flown from New York to West 
Virginia today for the dedication o. 
the bridge. All of their expenses are 
being paid by the new highway com- 
mittee. You may be sure Sergeant 
Charlton’s family is very proud of 
their hero.” 


“They must be,” whispered Jim- 
my. “Mom, wouldn’t you like to have 
me win honors like Sergeant Charl- 
ton?” he asked. 

Mother shuddered and drew Jim 
my close to her. 

“I'd be proud of course,” she 
said, “but I’d rather have you near 
me than to have all the medals in the 
world in your honor.” 

Jimmy smiled happily and nestled 
against his mother’s shoulder. 

In a little while, the motorcade 
moved on; and when the ride was 
over, Jimmy was sure that the best 
part of it was the sight of the stately 
bridge that was named for a brave 
GI of his own race. 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named? 
Mott ScHOOL 
By Geneva C. TURNER 


Among the women for whom our 
schools are named stands very 
prominently the figure of Lucretia 
Mott, a deeply religious person who 
devoted her life to helping those who 
were oppressed. In Washington 
City, at the corner of Fourth and W 
Streets, N. W., is the Mott School for 
the elementary grades which is 
named in honor of this splendid 
It will be interesting to take 
a glimpse into her life. 


woman. 


Mrs. Mott was born in Boston, 
January 3, 1793, and was educated 
in the public schools there, and also 
at the Friends boarding school near 
New York. Her 
father, Thomas Coffin, moved from 
Philadelphia where he 
went in business with James Mott, a 
teacher of his 
Later, she was 
married to James Mott and of thai 


Poughkeepsie, 
Boston to 
and 


fellow pupil 
daughter, Lucretia. 


union six children were born. 

The death of one of her sons so 
deepened her religious feeling that 
she began to preach. It was then 


that she became more closely asso- 
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ciated with the Quakers and was 


happiest when she was with them. 


It was her belief that right living is 
more to be desired than mere belief 
in rules and creeds. 

In accordance with her belief, 
Mrs. Mott dedicated her life to help 
ing all who were depressed and 
downtrodden. At that time, women 
did not have the rights which they 
now enjoy. They were not allowed 
to vote or hold any position they 
wished. 


for women’s rights and helped make 


She joined in the struggle 


it a national movement which gained 
in strength until the women took 
their places beside the men. 

More important than her werk 
with the National 
women’s rights was her achievement 
in the anti-slavery movement. Mrs. 
Mott had been set against slavery by 
the teachings of the Quakers and 
now with all her might she began to 
fight for the rights of the down- 
trodden slave. She attended the 
famous anti-slavery convention in 
Philadelphia, in 1833, and helped to 
organize the American Anti-Slavery 
Ever interested in women, 
she next organized in Philadelphia a 
female anti-slavery Society. Mrs. 
Mott was the great force behind the 
anti-slavery movement in the state 
of Pennsylvania. She aiso worked 
very hard to protect slaves who had 
In 1850, congress passed 


movement for 


Society. 


run away. 
the Fugitive Slave Law which made 
it very hard for runaway slaves. 
With the help of her husband, she 
made her home a hiding place for 
many a fugitive. Not only in thi: 
did Mrs. Mott work for the 
In the year 
went to London, attended 


country 
cause, but also abroad. 
1840, she 
and greatly impressed the convention 
assembled there that vear. 

We should be humbly grateful to 
such a fine spirit as that of Lucretia 
Mott who fought so earnestly not 
only for the rights of her own sex 
but also for the rights of humanit: 
regardless of race, or creed. Mott 
School will stand through the years 
the memory of her 
courage. loyalty, and devotion. 


to perpetuate 


A Voice from Delaware 


824 West Sixth Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
October 2, 1954 
The Negro History Bulletin 
c/o Association for the Study of 

Negro Life & History, Inc. 

1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Attached to this letter is a manu- 
script which, if possible, | would 
like published. I believe your 
“Negro History Bulletin” is just the 
right magazine for the publishing of 
my material since most of it is his- 
tory. Some of the history is world 
wide while some is just known by 
me and several other people. I guess 
you have heard of the incidents at 
Milford, Delaware, that is why I 
wrote the article. I am only nine- 
teen years old, but if I can’t voice 
my opinions on voting ballots I'll 
use the pen, which is supposed to be 
mightier than the sword. 

Very truly yours, 
By Micuae. RosHBerG 


THE NEGRO 


Since before the Civil War there 
have been discussions, opinions pre- 
sented, and actions taken toward the 
Negroes of the United States. Before 
going into details I think one ques- 
tion should be answered. What is a 
Negro? A Negro, as stated and de- 
scribed by Noah Webster and several 
other informative sources, is a mem- 
ber of the black race and has more 
or less Negro blood. In their veins 
there is one-sixteenth or more Negro 
blood. They are known to be related 
with the natives of Africa. 

What is the difference between the 
Negroes and the white people? As 
stated, only the fact that their skin 
is black and they have Negro blood 
in their veins. Are there any other 
differences? No, they are humans, 
they breathe oxygen in and exhale 
carbon dioxide, they sleep, eat, work, 
and try to lead a normal life. 

Are there differences within their 
own race? Yes, there are differences 
in their own race as there are in our 
Some have lighter skin than 
com- 


race. 
others and we have different 
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plexions. There are members of 
both races that are criminally minded 
and immoral and there are members 
with great talents and abilities that 
have and still are executing them. 
Yes, there are differences in all races 
and religions. 

When and where dif- 


ferences between Negroes and whites 


were the 


noticed? They were noticed before 


the Civil War, which was the cause 
of the War, and afterwards, when 
they were declared free the south re- 
sented their presence and still does. 
The resentment was supposedly in 
the south, but different incidents, 
which happened in other states, 
brought out the fact that Negroes 
are resented in almost every state in 
the union. Although the resentment 
continued, they were still American 
citizens and when a crisis developed 
all of the nation was called to aid. 
One crisis I believe stands out better 
than all of the others combined. It 
began with the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. At that time the nation was 
desperate for men, no matter the 
color of their skin or what church 
they attended. This was the test, 
were the Negroes good enough and 
forgivable enough to leave their 
homes and defend the people who 
had resented them and 
them dirt under their feet? Yes, this 
was the test, and a good one. Besides 
fighting alongside of the whites, they 
worked in defense plants and in the 
offices of the United States Govern- 
ment. Were the Japanese particular 
in shooting black or white skinned 
Americans? That answer lies in the 
remains of Pearl Harbor, Midway, 
Bataan, Corregidor, Saipan, Guam, 


considered 


the Marianas, Iwo Jima. Guadalcanal. 
Wake Island. New Guinea. Okinawa. 
the Solomon, Marshal!. Caroline. and 
Aleutian Islands. Were the Nazis 
particular at North Africa, Nor- 
mandy, France, the Vistula, the Bal- 
kans, the Rhine, and Berlin? Al! the 
bodies found at those and other 
places were not all white or all black. 
but both colors got their share and 
even more than their share while their 
families got more than their share of 
telegrams from the War Department. 
I wonder who thinks back to those 
days and wonders why we still treat 
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Negroes almost the way Hitler treated 
the Jews and everyone else who had 
a faith different than that of the 
Third Reich. 

My experience with the Negroes 
you might call brief or you might 
call incomplete, but I think four and 
a half years, even though I was under 
ten years old, showed the people for 
what they are and not what others 
say they are. I lived in Newark, 
New Jersey and began school with 
both Negro and white children. 
After a while my best friends were 
three Negro brothers that lived next 
door to me. My mother and father 
and their mother and father became 
almost as close as brothers and sis- 
ters. My father had a heart condi- 
tion, and whenever he had an attack, 
whether it, was during the day or 
three o’clock in the morning, Lillian 
and LeRoy Jackson were at my par- 
ents’ sides. I had fights with the 
Negroes, but I averaged more fights 
with the white children. At my 
father’s death Lil Jackson took over 
everything. She told LeRoy to take 
care of me while she took care of my 
mother. She called the family, made 
preparations for the funeral, and 
helped us pack and move. Many of 
the things her family did for us | 
doubt the white neighbors 
have even thought of doing. 

What has been done and what is 
being done to aid the Negro? They 
were freed from slavery and given 
citizenship to the United States, but 
that doesn’t mean much if a free 
American cannot enter the school of 
his choice, go to the theaters and 
restaurants he desires, or be able to 
join organizations and receive em- 
ployment where he Very 
soon I hope there will be a great 
change in opportunities and attitudes. 
Although the Supreme Court can 
give the Negro more and better op- 
portunities it cannot tell the nation 
to change its attitude. If he Supreme 
Court rules out segregation I regret 
to say that I think he naion’s attitude 
will turn more bitter. 

What can result from the past and 
present treatment of the Negro? Is 
it possible for a second Civil War to 
start, but this time the nation against 
the government and Negro? How 


would 


desires. 


long will they stand for the resent- 
ment, persecution, and every other 
resentful action before beginning to 
fight for the rights and freedoms they 
supposedly have? 
few questions that might seem unim- 
portant, but might mean a lot. 

Can we afford to split the nation 
today? With the conditions seen in 
other nations can we afford to split 
or are the others looking toward us 
for aid? We must show them that 
we are one nation composed of all 
races and nationalities. We must 
prove that we are still a democratic 
government made of the people, by 
the people, and most of all, for the 
people, no matter what color their 
skin and no matter what other charac- 
teristics point them out. We should 
all have the rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Many 
teachers tell their students to do one 
simple thing, but I believe it would 
improve the nation, if not the world, 
to have some of the adults do it once 
in a while. That 
THINK! Yes, if people would think 
before doing things there would be 
more peace and understanding in the 
world. You might think that you 
are only required to use your mind 


These are just a 


one thing is to 


graduating 
The only 


son for being a student is to learn 


as a student. and after 


forget you have one. rea- 


to use your mind. 


Herald Tribune 


Forum 


“The Progress of Freedom in the 
U. S. A.” was the over-all theme of 
the twenty-third annual New York 
Herald Tribune Forum held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evening, Oct. 1? 
and 19, 

The first session, opened at 8 p.m. 
on Oct. 18 at the Hunter College 
auditorium, 69th St., between Park 
& Lexington Aves., was devoted to 
discussions of progress toward inte 
gration in the schools since the May 
17 Supreme Court decision directing 
the end of racial segregation in edu- 
cation. Key figures in the contro- 
versy over segregation and educa- 
tional and civic leaders directly con- 
cerned with the problem participated 
in the discussion which included a 
consideration of segregation in New 
York City schools. 

The second session, at 8 p.m. the 
following evening in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, was concern- 
ed with national progress under the 
first Republican administration in 
twenty years. Five Cabinet members 
were present and were questioned by 
from various fields. The 
Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates for governor of New York and 
Senator from New Jersey were also 
on the program. 


experts 
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The first session, on progress in 
integration, was concerned with such 
issues as the meaning of the Supreme 
Court decision for the South and a 
consideration of the South’s re- 
sources. First-hand reports were 
presented from Delaware and Wash- 
ington as well. 

The program opened with a 
dramatization of the fight against 
segregation that led to the Supreme 
Court decision, presented by two of 
the central ‘figures. The decision it- 
self and its meaning for the South 
was discussed by Harry S. Ashmore, 
executive editor of the “Little Rock, 
Ark., Gazette” and author of the 
recently published study, “The Negro 
and the Schools,” sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The South’s resources for meeting 
the challenge posed by the Supreme 
Court opinion was discussed by 
George Mitchell, director of the 
Southern Regional Council, who 
considered such community organi 
zations as churches, farm coopera- 
tives and labor unions, and Philip 
G. Hammer, former executive direct- 
or of the Committee for the South, 
who dealt with the economic aspects 
C. A. McKnight, director of the 
Southern Education Reporting Serv- 
ice spoke on “Latent Leadership in 
the South.” 

Case studies and reports on some 
community solutions were reported 
on by such speakers as Dr. Herman 
Long, director of Race Relations of 
the American Mission Association of 
the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational Christian Churches: 
Harvey E. Stahi, superintendent of 
of Claymont, Del.; Mrs. 
Pauline Dyson, a teacher at Clay 
mont’s all-Negro elementary school: 
Jeanne Rogers, education writer for 
the “Washington Post and Times 
Herald”; Margaret Butcher, a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education and a teacher at 
Howard University; and Mrs. Henry 
A. Bartlett, president of the Federa- 
tion of Citizens 
Washington, D. C. 

Segregation in the New York City 
considered by Dr. 


schools 


Associations, of 


schools was 


Kenneth B. Clark, associate psychol 
ogy professor at City College, who 
has charged that there is such segre- 
gation, and Arthur Levitt, president 
of the Board of Education, who has 
ordered an impartial investigation of 
Dr. Clark’s allegations by the Public 
Education Association, a lay civic 
group. 

Dr. Charles Johnson, president of 
Fisk University, was the concluding 
speaker at the first session, which 
included a musical interlude by the 
Interracial-Fellowship Chorus  di- 


rected by Harold Aks. 
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SINGING VOICES 
AUTUMN IDELNESS 


This sunlight shames November 


where he grieves 


. 


In dead red leaves, and will not let 
him shun 


The day, though bough with bough 
be overrun, 


But with a blessing every glade 
receives 
High salutation. 
Dante Gabriel Rossette 


I Was Born To Be FrEE 
By Georgia Douglas Johnson 


| was not born to be hemmed in a cage 
Just to peer through the bars upon life 
| was made to engage in the conflict, compete 
In its palpitant season of strife. 
I was not made to be tethered to earth 
My soul would be winged and free 
1 must break every fetter of thralldom and rise 
Where there’s sunlinght and laughter for me. 
(Mrs. Georgia Douglas Johnson is the wife of the late Henry Lincoln 


Johnson, recorder of deeds in the District of Columbia. 


She is the 


author of three small volumes of verse and her poems have appeared 
in many leading periodicals and anthologies.) 











in the year of 1954. 
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The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History seeks to organize 400 Carter Woodson Clubs 
A Carter Woodson Club can 
consist of ten members, each of whom will aonate 
50 cents a month for ten months. 
have twenty or more members, who contribute 25 
cents each for ten months. 
25 or 50 cents a month—nearly anyone can afford. 


Or a club may 


Such small amounts—as 
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Charity Bailey: A New Television Find 


Charity Bailey’s records have long 
been favorite gifts to the more for- 
tunate children, and each new re- 
lease is eagerly anticipated. The 
always excellent Folkways Records 
(117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36) put on a 
series called “Follow the Sunset,” 
with narration by Robert Emmett, 
which has already become a collec- 
tor’s item. “Music Time,” also put 
out by this company, is completely 
captivating. The Young People’s 
Record Company has her records, 
for the two to five age group, in non- 
breakable permadisc, which surely 
are, as claimed, able to “hold in- 
terest, stimulate creative activity and 
provide . emotional and educa- 
tional experience through music and 
story at the child’s level of 
development.” 

However, it was Charity Bailey’s 
work at the Little Red School House 
which directly brought her into the 
world of television. Perhaps more 
directly it could be said that it was 
her meeting with a little 7-year-old 
girl, named Faith Holsaert, that was 
the cause of this happy circumstance. 
At any rate—the story goes back 
seven years, at which time young 
Faith informed her mother that zhe 
wanted the new music teacher at her 
school to come and live with them. 
“Her name is Charity Bailey,” xaid 
Faith. 

“What makes you think Charity 
Bailey wants to live with us?” her 
mother asked. 

“Because she loves me, and, - - and, 
loves all children,” Faith 


own 


she 
replied. 
At that time Charity Bailey had 
just completed her course at Julliard, 
was the possessor of a degree from 
Long Island College of Education, a 
certificate from the Dalcroze School 
of Music, but she did not have an 
apartment lease,—or even an apart- 
ment. So she took a room with the 
family of her first little patron, and 
Faith’s mother later became the pro- 
ducer of the television show which 
has now made history. 


By MarcueritE CARTWRIGHT 


CHARITY BariLey Brincs Joy TO YOUNGSTERS 





The television reviewer in the New 
York Times wrote: 

“Hurrah for Channel 4,” and then, 
describing the “Sing-a-Song” series, 
which was geared to children from 
7 to 11, found this program not only 
“exciting for creative young minds, 
but beguiling for adults, as well... 
In short, the whole family can relax 
and join in the fun... .” 

The program was telecast on Sun- 
days at noon. The interracial group 
of non-professional children were led 
in game and song, and a wonderful 
time was had by studio participants 
and by home viewers, old and 
young. 

Prior to her television work, and 
her recording for various juvenile 
record companies, she wrote a book, 
Playtime With Music, which was a 
best seller. 

The secret of her T.V. success was 
thought to be that,—altho it was 
called an “educational program,” it 
was thus without seeming so,—in- 
stead, it was just good fun. 


Charity Bailey admits that she was 
not trying to teach music in the con- 
ventional sense,—rather, her objec- 
tive was to teach a love of music, if 
such can be taught. (Perhaps guided 
is the right word.) 

Without gushing or affected man- 
nerisms, she merely led the children 
who were informally grouped around 
the piano in song and game. But it 
was a game which stimulated the 
imagination, aided in their rhythmic 
sense, and encouraged creativity. 
Her repertoire included songs of 
many lands and an_ occasional 
spiritual, 

There were rote songs, make-up 
songs, nonsense songs and listening 
There was “Syrup is so 
Sweet” from Martinique; “Get on 
Board,” the lively spiritual ; “Donkey 
Riding,” an old Scotch song, and 
“Pretoria,” a march from the South 
African veldt. 

She played the piano accompani- 
ment, and distributed simple, often 
home-made musical instruments,— 


songs. 
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such as drums, bells, tambourines, 
and the most wonderful of instru- 
ments, for parents and children, 
the recorder. She is herself profi- 
cient on the harp, guitar, and the 
drums, which she used on _ the 
program, 

Wrote one reviewer: “The imagin- 
ative gambo] spills right into the 
living room thru Miss Bailey’s direct 
appeal for youngsters at home to 
join in the song and prancing. She 
has the unusual ability of playing 
to the children in the studio and at 
home as if both groups were a single 
unit and once the home children 
break into a hardened 
elder who can refrain from joining 
in too.” 


song it is 


(COVER) 


Mrs. William 


known professionally as 


Thomas Masou 


Vivian 


Carter Mason who was elected as 


the third national president of the 
National Council of Negro Women 
on Saturday, November 15, 1953 in 
Washington, D. C., at the Biennia! 
was born in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. When an in 
fant her parents, Reverend and Mrs 
Cook Carter, moved to 
Auburn, New York, where she was 
brought up. She completed her 
elementary and high school training 
in that city and was graduated fror 
the University of Chicago with a 
PhB degree, specializing in politica! 
economy and social welfare. She 
has had graduate work in psychiatry 
at Fordham University and public 
administration at New York Uni 
versity. Mrs. Mason was a profes- 
sional social worker for more thar 
25 years. She has been a secretary 
in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Baltimore, Maryland: 
Brooklyn, New York and Norfolk. 
Virginia. For a number of years she 
was employed by the Department 
of Welfare in New York City in the 
capacity of case supervisor and dis 
trict office administrator. Early in 
the 1940’s she was appointed to the 
highest Civil Service position in the 
Department of Welfare ever obtain 


Convention 


George 
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ed by a Negro, that of Director of the 
In this 


Division of Social Service. 


position, in which she had over-all! 


supervision of more than 4,000 em- 
ployees, her responsibilities entailed 
policy making, maintaining welfare 
standards, recruitment and training 
of personnel and many other duties 
She resigned this position following 
injury in a train accident. 

Mrs. Mason is an ardent civic 
worker. When living in New York 
City, she founded The Committee of 
100 Women, an organization which 
has given thousands of dollars in 
camp scholarships to under-privi- 
leged children. She has been made 
honorary president of this outstand 
group. She was formerly «a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Katy Ferguson Home for Un- 
married Mothers and of the Person- 
ne! Committee of the Nativnal Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. When a resident of 
New York City she was active in 
many phases of community welfare. 

Returning to live in Norfolk, Vir 
ginia from New York City in 1945. 
she has been closely connected with 
that community. In Norfolk, she 
founded the Women’s Council for 


ing 


Interracial Cooperation, a group of 
Negro and white women that has 
grown from 30 to 400 members. 
This unique organization tackles 
difficult community problems on the 
interracial level; thinking, planning 
and taking action together on prob 
lems of a civic and social welfare 
nature. Outstanding personalities 
including, Mrs. Harper Sibley; Mrs 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, former 
congresswoman; J. Saunders Red- 
ding; Mrs. Olive Goldman, formerly 
a member of the United Nation’s 
Commission on The Status of 
Women; Paul Williams, former 
president of the Southern Council: 
George Mitchell, Executive Director 
of the Southern Council; Mrs. M. E. 
Tilly, and many others have been 
brought to Norfolk by this group 
for public lectures. 

Mrs. Mason has had considerable 
experience in the writing field, she 
is the editor of the Golden Jubilee 
Year Book, a historical record uf the 
Daughters of Elks. She has written 
special articles for the New York 
Amsterdam News and the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide. For some time, 
she also wrote a column, the Guide 
Post, for the latter newspaper. 
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In Norfolk she was the only Negro 
woman cited by the Norfolk Ledger 
Dispatch on the occasion oi the 100th 
anniversary of that newspaper. She 
was praised for the high quality of 
her civic and social welfare contribu- 
tions to the community. She has 
been honored by the Norfolk Chapter 
of the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority and 
the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity. For 
three years Mrs. Mason was the up- 
town chairman for the March of 
Dimes, organizing over 100 womer 
each year who were successful ir 
raising large sums of money for this 
cause. She represented the Norfolk 
Chapter for Infantile Paralysis at 
the annual meeting at Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Mrs. Mason is known as a consist 
ent and vigorous fighter for the 
rights of people. She has appeared 
before the Norfolk City Council on 
numerous occasions and before the 
Norfolk members of the State Legis- 
lature. Her appeal to them to end 
segregation on common carriers ip 
the state of Virginia was described 
in an editorial in the Virginia Pilot 
as a dignified and forceful presenta- 
tion which left no doubt as to the 
validity of her petition. 

She came into the Council soor 
after it was organized by its Found 
er, President Emeritus, Dr. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, and since then has 
worked intimately with the President 
Emeritus and her successor, Dr. 
Dorothy B. Ferebee. On a nationa! 
level she has been elected to Chair- 
man of the Executive Board and as 
a Vice-President. As a member of 
the Executive Committee she war 
closely involved in the operations 
of the organization and frequently 
represented the Council at meetings 
and conferences. At one period, she 
was Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil. On the local level she became 
completely familiar with local prob- 
lems and programs for she was the 
organizer and four year president 
of the Norfolk Council of the Nation- 
al Council. From 1949 to 1953, she 
was the president of the Norfolk 
Council of the National Council. 
Her wide range of experience in the 
organization is unusual for it has 


given her a rich and varied exper 


ence. Mrs. Mason has traveled ex- 


tensively in Europe, in the West 


Indies and has represnted the 


National Council in the Convention 
of the Women of Haiti in 1951. As 
president of the Norfolk Council she 
has been responsible for the enter- 
tainment of several German women 
to the United States under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau and 
the State Department. 

Mrs. Mason is the wife of William 
Thomas Mason, Superintendent of 
the Norfolk Community Hospital aid 
president of W. T. Mason and Com 
apny, Real Estate, Insurance and 
Brokerage Firm. They have one 
Attorney William T. Mason, 
Jr., a practicing lawyer in Norfolk. 
She is the sister of Mrs. Anita 
Bogarie Crump of Mt. Vernon, New 
York, Commissioner Elmer A. Car- 
ter, Oscar S. Carter, Wheeler ana 
Reginald Carter. 

Mrs. Mason is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Child and 
Family Service and Chairman of the 
Personnel Committee; a member of 
the National Committee for the 
Improvement of Nursing Services: 


Son, 


of the Evaluatory Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Booker T. Washing 
ton High School; «f the Norfolk 
Chapter of the National Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation; of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority: National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and of the 
Daughters of Elks. She has been 
given the highest honor conferred by 
this fraternal group, that of Past 
Grand Daughter Ruler. She is 
Chairman of the Achievement Com- 
mittee of the Daughters of Elks. Her 
social clubs include the Norfoll. 
Chapter of the Links, the Women’s 
Club, the MRS Club, the Husband 
and Wives Club and the Holyvites. 
She is a Presbyterian. 

She is on the Advisory Committee 
of U. S. Commission for UN Dav, 
National Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee Council, Federal and Civilian 
Defense, the Board of Care, National 
New 


Committee for Teachers and 


other groups. 
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Negro History Pilgrims’ Progress 


In every community there are a few individ- 
uals who spend some time in the study of Negro 
History. These are people who believe in the 
fundamental equality of mankind. They find 
historical explanations for the human differ- 
ences caused by favorable or unfavorable 
environmental factors. They learn how the 
factors that cause difference in significant 
human aspects can be controlled. They work 
to raise the status of the underprivileged, while 
combatting the false beliefs which cause preju- 
dice and bias. In spite of this picture, however, 
a new question arises. 

Do Negroes who seek to stress progress 
based upon racial pride achieve success in the 
new era of integration? It might require a 
scientific study to give an adequate answer to 
this question; but it is interesting to watch the 
people who take interest in the work of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. They usually succeed, or, at least, it 
appears from unscientific and casual observa- 
tion that “Negro History Pilgrims” make 
exceptional progress. 

The March 1954 issue of the Bulletin car- 
ried an article entitled “Firm Foundations.” 
This article was the reproduction of a radio 
script for a broadcast from Washington, D. C. 
on February 7, 1954. A picture of the “Cast in 
Radio Performance” accompanied the article, 
and it is this picture that is important enough 
to be reproduced in this issue. Why has this 
picture importance? (See picture on page 32). 

Look at the boys in the picture accompanying 
this article. According to information given 
the writer, the names of five boys were sub- 
mitted as candidates for the position of first 
Negro page boy for the United States Supreme 
Court. Four of those boys appear in this pic- 
ture, and one of the four was the successful 
candidate. ‘ 

When opportunity knocked Charles Bush 
was engaged in a debate in the classroom of 
Mrs. Charlotte K. Brooks at the Banneker 
Junior High School in Washington, D .C. The 
messenger told Mrs. Brooks that Charles was 
wanted in the office for an interview by the 
“Superintendent.” Charles requested that the 
“Superintendent” wait just a few minutes until 
he finished his speech. He was engaged in a 
debate on Negro History at the time. This 


little episode did not hurt Charles Bush’s 
chances. It revealed his serious nature as a 
student. 

None of this is written to give the impression 
that the candidates for the Supreme Court 
position had to be boys devoted to the study of 
Negro History. It was merely a coincidence 
that there was such a high correlation between 
the type of boy desired for the position and the 
type of boy with racial pride. The idea was 
to pick five boys of highest qualifications. That 
four of them happened to be “Negro History 
Pilgrims” should not be surprising to those 
who observe the progress of Negroes who have 
racial pride. The other children in this picture 
too will make their marks in life. 

The supporters of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History may not be as 
numerous as those in other great national 
organizations, but they represent quality and 
human dignity. People of many races become 
“Negro History Pilgrims”, some in elementary 
and secondary schools, others in college or in 
later life. They get a spark; they gain an 
appreciation of the values of human dignity on 
a universal scale. Such individuals are guided 
by a philosophy that causes them to seek 
continuing self-improvement, while extending 
to all elements of an interdependent society the 
practice of the “Golden Rule.” 

As an educational organization, the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History 
seeks to destroy racial bigotry through the 
minds of men. The mind controls the heart, 
and human fellowship is of the heart. Since 
human distinctions in regard to race are related 
chiefly to beliefs, it is obvious that the truth 
about all races will reveal the true common 
denominator of humanity. The truth will pro- 
mote basic human fellowship. Since this is 
the purpose of the Association, to reveal the 
truth about the darker races, which for various 
reasons has been suppressed, it is obvious, 
then, that “Negro History Pilgrims” are on the 
side of intellectual honesty and good citizen- 
ship. Such people make progress in any com- 
munity of people in any era. That is why our 
“Pilgrims” make progress in life. They move 
forward uninhibited by the flimsy, artificiai 
complexes of racial superiority or inferiority, 


(Continued on Page 32) 





